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gaged. The second division is a kind of Nature-Philosophy 
whose fundamental principles are to he found chiefly in the 
Timaeus. The third is the Philosophy of Spirit, a system of 
Ethics, and above all his expositions of a perfect State in the 
Republic. To the Timaeus and the Republic should be added 
the Critias, which we cannot now make much use of, since 
there is only a fragment left of it. These three dialogues Plato 
gives as the continuation of one connected discourse. With 
the Timaeus the Critias is so coordinated that while the Timaeus 
treats of the speculative origin of man and nature, the Critias 
exhibits the ideal history of human culture, a philosophical 
history of the human race illustrated by the history of the 
ancient Athenians as it was preserved by the ^Egyptians ; of 
this, however, only the commencement has come down to us. 
To the Republic and the Timaeus is still to be added the Par- 
menides, and these three make a complete exposition of the 
Platonic philosophy in each of its three divisions. We will 
now proceed to consider in detail these three divisions. [To 
be concluded in the next number.] 



GOETHE'S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 

REVIEW OF THEIR COMPOSITION. 

Translated from the German of Carl Rosenkranz by T>. J. Snider. 

The composition of the three romances which we have just 
considered according to their ideal signification, is wholly 
different. In the Apprenticeship it changes progressively. 
At first, the exposition is not at all rapid. From the ordi- 
nary tone of narration, it passes with the exhibition of the 
mode of living of strolling actors, into a dramatic activity. 
With the society of the noblemen, the style is pervaded by 
a fine flavor of irony. In the confessions of a fair saint, we 
admire the untainted, yet still highly cultivated naivete with 
which the innermost struggles of a noble soul are laid open 
to us. Her contemplative tranquillity disperses the actors' 
bustle, and the frivolities attending it, by unfolding to us the 
duodrama of a soul struggling with God. After this begins 
the elegiac tragical vein, in the scenes that describe the death 
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of Mariana, the fading away of Mignon, the history df Au- 
gustino and Sperata, the mournfnl obsequies of Mignon, and 
the transition of Wilhelm to Natalia. Mignon's funeral with 
its magnificent choruses, and the dignity of the decoration, 
heightens the impression to sublimity. — "Wholly different is 
the inner antithesis of the Apprenticeship, the Elective Affini- 
ties. The latter, which introduces us into the hidden workshop 
of pragmatism, with which the character creates its own fate, 
has nothing in common with the Apprenticeship, whose tone 
is comfortable, yielding, and only gradually concentrates it- 
self. The individuals who enter the scene of action are all 
essentially complete. The genesis of their determination lies 
beyond the story, and only Ottilia's development is an ex- 
ception, because she is the pillar of the edifice. But because 
in her the firmness of natural character rules with simple 
power, such unsteadiness as is the case with Wilhelm is out 
of the question. Her growth is a gentle gradation, which is 
suddenly interrupted, only to be dissolved in a blessed trans- 
figuration. The style of the Elective Affinities is polished, 
and has a peculiar tranquillity, which has invidiously been 
called diplomatic. But this transparent, simple style is artis - 
tically necessary, because it is the golden circle that encloses 
angry fate, which under the most comfortable external cir- 
cumstances destroys the most refined people. The effect 
of this seeming opposition explains hpw such fantastic irre- 
pressible natures as Bettina have received such an impression 
from this romance, as if they suddenly found themselves in a 
close ravine, in whose crushing narrowness dismal trees, 
thorns and thistles, fill the mind with the desolation of de- 
spair. That the composition of the Elective Affinities is in the 
form of a novel has often been remarked. The reason lies 
in the abstraction with which all persons and circumstances 
are aiming at the generation of the one fatal product. Even 
after the catastrophe, Goethe causes the outward appearance 
of life at the castle to progress in the accustomed order, just 
as if nothing had happened, while really below the exterior 
everything trembles to the fall, and passion has thrust the 
dagger into the heart of man. Thus they resemble wax fig- 
ures, who, with the appearance of the most vigorous life, still 
stare at us as if without soul. The persons who have lost 
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love and life wander about only as shadows. If we recollect 
that Goethe had to describe the most delicate and at the same 
time the most terrible discordances and errors of the feelings, 
we comprehend the brevity, yes, even the poverty of style, 
for this reason, that he with chaste spirit wished to subor- 
dinate the sensual element. Let us ask ourselves, whether a 
genius of a lower order than Goethe's would not be inclined 
to describe the scene in which the captain carries Charlotte 
from the skiff to the shore, or furthermore the scene of the 
unhappy moral double-adultery in the strange night-twilight, 
in the most glowing, sensual colors ; or whether one of the 
modern French novelists would not have made a whole pi- 
luant volume of it? 

From the internally scorching sultriness of the Elective Af- 
finities, we step with the Journeymanship into the world, which 
has the power to dissolve the fate of the individual by change 
and activity, by resignation and travel. One must have the 
courage again to alienate himself from his own fatality. The 
Journeymanship is in its composition truly epic. The infini- 
tude of the world-bustle is unfolded to us. The scene of ac- 
tion changes continually. The mountain rises aloft ; the plain 
extends in the distance ; the garden invites us into its green 
arches ; the lake reflects its crystal surface ; hospitable villas, 
inns, manufactories, festive halls, receive us. Person after per- 
son is introduced into the story. One fatality is developed out 
of another. The most distant elements move together, the most 
united separate. That the poet with modesty calls himself the 
editor of reports that have been sent to him, that he breaks off 
and then takes up the thread again, forces upon us the feel- 
ing of the immeasurableness of the life of man. And still 
this wealth of contrasts and complications would leave be- 
hind the impression of a mosaic aggregate, if this thought 
did not pervade all the details, namely : that the reconcili- 
ation with fate can be brought about either through resigna- 
tion or activity ; or rather, as the one does not exclude the 
other, through both causing us to forget ourselves. Herrnhut 
and America, the author teaches us, are everywhere, if we 
only choose to seek them. The Journeymanship unites the 
pedagogic movement of the Apprenticeship with the novelis- 
tic one of the Elective Affinities. The novels in the Journey- 
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manship are usually spoken of as if they were unimportant, 
and as if Goethe had used "Wilhelm's story only as an envelop 
to infold these narrations. To me this seems unjust. The nov- 
els in the Journeymanship are master-pieces, especially that 
one which is usually called the most prosaic, the man of 
fifty. Had Goethe intended to picture therein only the despi- 
cable vanity of an old fop, who with the aid of the arts of the 
toilet wished to keep up a fresh, youthful appearance, such 
accusation would be just. This novel is usually looked at in 
this light. But the real content of it is the collision between 
father and son, who both love the same Hilaria, and, discov- 
ering this, are thrown into the most tragical situations, so 
that the son, rescuing himself from the passion for the young, 
coquettish widow — from insanity and death — appears to him- 
self as a miracle, lost, and wandering between heaven and 
hell. Macaria interferes in this story as the higher ethical me- 
diator. We have in this an example of her activity. All the 
novels end in resignation or travel, in which respect the novel 
of the child and the lion, which Goethe simply calls the No- 
velle, might well be added to those of the Journeymanship. 
The pedagogic system and Wilhelm's story are related symmet- 
rically to the cycle of novels. In the Apprenticeship the spirit 
of culture is accumulated in the ideal Natalia ; in the Elective 
Affinities, the demon of fate in the angelic Ottilia ; in the Jour- 
neymanship, the secret power of the world-conquering soul 
in the spiritual Macaria. This dignified, elderly, sickly lady, 
who is continually chained to her easy-chair, is the ethical, 
prophetical spirit of her whole family, whom all approach 
with reverence and unconditioned confidence, and whose de- 
cisions are considered as final. Macaria has the diseased 
fancy that in herself lives the life of our solar system 
in a peculiar manner. The confused astrology of the seer- 
ess of Prevorst is probably a product of Goethe's poesy. 
What did Goethe intend with this figure which truly borders 
upon the allegoric ? Shall we consider her simply as an odd- 
ity, as a didactic whim ? I think not ; for could we not conjec- 
ture that, through her, he intended to illustrate the connec- 
tion between the earth and the universe ? The Earth has a 
life of her own, bat only in a reciprocal relation to all the 
other heavenly bodies. The light that shines into our room 
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is undoubtedly light of the sun. Therefore we find ourselves, 
while in this light, also in the sun, in so far as the peculiar 
excitation of the eye which we call seeing has its causality in 
the sun, and takes its origin many millions of miles distant 
from us. Or, on the other hand, how quiet everything seems 
here ! The chests, the tables, the stove, we ourselves — every- 
thing stands straight and fixed ; — and still, while we seem to 
be in the midst of repose, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the maddest velocity, we roll along in our course in the 
universe four miles every second. Were this possible — but 
through the co-operation of all bodies of the universe .? Do 
not all these conspire to bring forth these spirals ? Is it not cor- 
rect in this sense that a change in any one movement of cosmi- 
cal life will also produce a change in the remaining, through- 
out space ? Macaria's strange accompanying of our planets 
and suns helps us realize that we are not only wanderers on 
our own planet, but, being such, we are also world- wanderers, 
world-citizens. That I have not invented this interpretation 
of Macaria to make it palatable, but to prove, in this too, the 
•loftiness of our poet, I refer most emphatically to the conver- 
sations of the astronomer (who is with Macaria), partly with 
"Wilhelm and partly with Montan. This man, the former Jarno, 
has turned his attention to tellurism. If Macaria believes in 
solar siderism, he brings a rhabdomant, a metal-feeler, as a 
counter-balance, who continually feels downward toward the 
centre of the earth, while Macaria feels drawn towards the sun's 
centre. Montan finally agrees with the astronomer thus far, 
that to real life, to activity, neither intellectual nor material 
transcendentalism is necessary, but that the earthly reality 
and spiritual ideality must balance each other. To move these 
two worlds toward one another, to manifest the qualities of 
both in the passing life-phenomenon, that is the highest form 
to which man has to develop himself. To accomplish this, 
he need not penetrate to the centre of the earth, nor need he 
soar beyond the boundaries of our solar system. The surface 
of the earth is the true stage of activity. And hence Maca- 
ria's state is specially designated as a diseased one. This 
union of poesy and prose, of idealism and realism, of spirit 
and matter, of the word and the flesh, or in whatsoever form 
this antithesis may be expressed, Wilhelm himself had to 
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realize in his own life. Gradually he has developed himself 
to the harmony of culture, but according to the laws of the 
association he had to master completely a special branch. 
Man ought to be a virtuoso in some species of knowledge or 
activity. He ought to be able to make himself useful to him- 
self and others, with trustworthiness. All true culture must 
lead from the beautiful through the true to the useful, or from 
the useful through the true to the beautiful. Wilhelm has, in 
the contemplation of the human body, found the way in which 
he must go to become useful. He had ample opportunity as 
an actor to become acquainted with the imperfections of the 
human form, and the artifices by which they are hidden from 
the audience. At the same time, he experienced how a hand- 
some man, a beautiful woman, is most important on the 
stage. If they are there to play the part of the lovers, the 
director is safe. In a course on Anatomy, he acquired the 
shocking experience that corpses were torn from their resting- 
places, and even human beings murdered, in order to hand 
over their bodies to the anatomical theatre. To correct this 
abuse, he hails with applause the art which imitates in wax, 
for the purposes of science, with deceptive naturalness the hu- 
man members. Nothing endangers so quickly and so greatly 
the delicate, wonderful structure of the human form and life 
as sudden wounds, fractures, bruises, etc. Hence the surgeon 
has at all times and especially in war, as the example of the 
Homeric Machaon shows, been of the greatest importance. 
So Wilhelm decides to become a surgeon. His professional 
skill is to be devoted now to the preservation of life itself. 
This termination Goethe had before his eyes from the begin- 
ning, where "Wilhelm is wounded in the skirmish with the 
marauders, and the amazon Natalia dresses the wound. Sur- 
gery is no refuge to provide Wilhelm with a field of useful- 
ness. How is he rewarded by his art ! Through bleeding, 
he saves the life of a youth who was precipitated with his 
horse into the water. This youth is his son Felix ! 
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